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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces. By Charles Tennyson, Trin. Coll. 
12mo. pp. 83. Richardson. 
Poems, chicfly Lyrical. By Alfred Tennyson. 12mo. pp. 154. 
Effingham Wilson. 
(Continued from No. 151.) 
Mr Charles Tennyson’s volume is occupied chiefly with Sonnets ; 
on which account he modestly quotes in his title-page part of a line 
in Wordsworth.— 
‘The Sonnet’s humble plot of ground.’ 
It is a plot that may contain many pretty things, like Chaucer’s 
“green-closet,” in the Bower and the Leaf; ora Persian’s little bit 
of pet garden, an inch of lawn, amid alump of roses and plane trees, 
which he wins from the mountain waste, and makes a nest for a 
mistress and a guitar. This is an image that would vindicate the 
illegitimacy of Mr Tennyson’s Sonnets, which are not according to 
the arbitrary rule of the master he has quoted, and of the Italians. 
They consist of fourteen lines, but the rhymes of the octave are not 
according to rule: the rhyme is varied. It is not of much conse- 
quence ; though undoubtedly the greater the difficulty, the greater 
the mastery, provided the current of the poet’s words be natural and 
unimpeded. The greater or less indifference to the legitimate struc- 
ture of sonnet during the age of Shakspeare, when almost all the 
great writers of that day contributed their portion to the stock, and 
Italian poetry was in vogue, is not unworthy of remark. Shaks- 
peare’s Sonnets, which are numerous, are all illegitimate. He does 
not seem to have cared to avail himself of any of the details of 
Italian literature within his reach, with the exception of what 
Paynter’s collection of stories furnished him for his plots. He calls 
Roméo, Rémeo, and Desdémona, Desdemona: and so familiar has he 
made us with those pronunciations, that we almost think the Italian 
the wrong ones. The Sonnets of Daniel, who married a sister of 
John Florio, author of the Italian Dictionary, are as illegitimate as 
Shakspeare’s. Sir Philip Sydney’s are legitimate. Drummond’s 
are partly so, and partly otherwise. Spenser (and Drummond too 
sometimes) has made a sort of compromise with the legitimacy of 
the Italian, by repeating one of the rhymes of the octave, though not 
the other. Shakspeare’s Sonnets, however, are in one respect of 
the most legitimate kind. They are evidently written under the im- 
pulses of the moment : which is probably one of the reasons why he 
would not stop to consider the arbitrary construction. It has been 
doubted whether that construction suits the genius of the English 
language: but the doubt is anterior to the publication of Mr 
Wordsworth’s sonnets, and after those it would be difficult to repeat 
it. The honour, whatever it may be, of overcoming the difficulty, 
is greater in English than Italian: while on the other hand, the 
Pleasure of the perusal is likely perhaps to be less; rhymes being 
so much more numerous in Italian, and having probably been mul- 
tiplied in the sonnet for that reason, in order that so small a poem 
might contain some reasonable difficulty of execution. We certainly 
think that a great deal of genuine harmony, and a result peculiar to 
itself, are perceptible in the illegitimate structure of the English son- 
het, when written by a masterly hand, It may be remarked by the 
way, as a matter of curiosity, that among the sonnets of Milton, 
which are all written after strict rule, agreably to his Italian scho- 
larship, there is a comic one, fashioned upon the principle recognized 
i such cases; to wit, with a coda, or tail to it. It begins 
* Because you have thrown off your prelate lord ;’ 

and is erroneously put by the editors among his miscellanies. 
_ Mr Charles Tennyson dedicates his volume to his “ sister Mary” 
i a sonnet ending with an address to the critics, half playful, and 
half serious, in a very fraternal style, which takes us much :— 

‘Critics! be your dispraise from harshness free 

And scornful gibe, nor give me cause to grieve ; 

For, if ye sternly say I cannot sing, 

My Sister’s name’is on a shamed thing!’ 








We have the pleasure of saying, that the name is upon a volume fit 
to be bound like a casket, and to be laid among the most honoured 
elegancies of the boudoir. We hope we have thus propitiated the 
Grace that presides over fraternal compliments, (a rare piety, and 
much to be cultivated). On first looking at the dedication, we felt 
ourselves threatened with some new aspect of Nemesis, and began 
to consider what goddess there was in the household list of the an- 
cients, whose business it should be to avenge the /esa majestas of 
the young lady. 

The author has scarcely turned over a new leaf, when he presents 
us with a sonnet on a kiss, not of the fraternal order. Its beginning 
is much to the purpose, and not to be mended :— 

‘When lovers’ lips from kissing disunite 
With sound as soft as mellow fruitage breaking, 
They loathe to quit what was so sweet in taking, 
So fraught with breathless magical delight.’ 
This is beautiful. But the close of the next quatrain is not 
orthodox. It is not in the interior of love’s religion :— 
‘The scent of flowers is long before it fade, 
Long dwells upon the gale the vesper-tone, 
Far floats the wake the lightest skiff has made, 
The closest kiss when once imprest is gone.’ 
We venture to say that there are many female lips, (it may not be 
so easy to predicate it of male), which retain the impression of a 
kiss for many hours afterwards; aye, or even of an arm round the 
waist, or a kiss onthe hand. But these are the delicacies of a 
faith not lightly to be discussed. 
It is well said, in the Sonnet to the Lark, 
* Peace dwells with thee for ever, not the peace 
Of cool reflection, but redundant glee.’ 
A similar point,—the calmness of excessive motion, and of a rapid 
whirl of the life within us, like that of an infant’s blood, or what we 
may suppose of the planets, is finely touched upon in the following 
sonnet, which is nobly written. The two last lines we omit as 
inferior to the others :— 
‘ Vexation waits on passion’s changeful glow, 
But the intellect may rove a thousand ways 
And yet be calm while fluctuating so; 
The dew-drop shakes not to its shifting rays, 
And transits of soft light—be bold to choose 
This never satiate freedom of delight 
Before the fiery bowl and red carouse, 
And task for joy thy soul’s majestic might : 
So for the sensual will be rarer need ; 
So will thy mind a giant’s force assume, 
Strong as the centre of the deep Maelstroom, 
When flung into the calm of sightless speed.’ 

Mr Charles Tennyson, like his brother, is a genuine lover of 
nature, but seems to prefer the hour of evening for his landscapes. 
Our impression from the other is, that he prefers to begin with the 
very beginning of morning, and to have all the day before him. The 
one seems to wish to be exercising his powers, the other to have 
arrived at the end of them. We extract a series of landscapes from 
Charles’s volume, in which this propensity to the decline of the 


day is beautifully observable. In Sonnet 46, there is mention of 


the morning; but it is characterized by the pealing of the hunts- 
man’s horn, and by the first reflection of wood in water, as the 
twilight clears away; which latter circumstance is new and striking. 
The succeeding lines, however, descriptive of evening, are far better, 
especially the last one, which we have marked in Italics; though 
“ busy”’ is not a good word :— 

— ‘ When caol eve is busy on thy shores, 

With trails of purple shadow from the west, 

Or dusking in the wake of tardy vars.’ 

SONNET XI. 
(A Summer's Evening ) 

‘It is a summer’s gloaming, faint and sweet, 

A gloaming brightened by an infant moon, 

Fraught with the fairest light of middle June ; 

The garden path rings hard beneath my feet, 


nd 
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And hark, O hear I not the gentle dews 
Fretting the silent forest in his sleep ? 

Or does the stir of housing insécts a 
Thus faintly on mine ear? day’s many hues 
Wan’d with the paling light, and are no more, 
And none but drowsy pinions beat the air ; 
The bat is circling softly by my door, 

And silent as the snow-flake* leaves his lair, 
In the dark twilight flitting here and there, 
Wheeling the self-same circuit o’er and o’er.’ 


SONNET XIX. 
(Evening) 

‘ See’st thou how clear and sharp the shadows are 
Among the cattle on yon ridgy field ; 
So softly glooming amid light so fair: 
Yon mighty trees no blasts may dare to wield ; 
The things that own most motion and most sound 
Are tranced and silent in a golden swound ; 
Where is the wind? Not in yon glassy sky— 
Not in the trees—what deep tranquillit 
Has hushed his voice ? Methinks so calm should fall 
The eve before the great millenial morn, 
Before the first of those high days is born, 
Whose placid tenor shall be peace to all: 
Sink deeply in my thought, surpassing scene ! 
And be thy memory clear, for I would live therein.’ 


SONNET XLVIII. 
(An Evening Sun and Shower.) 


* Hung on the show’r that fronts the golden west 
The rainbow bursts like magic on mine eyes, 
In hues of olden promise there imprest, 
Frail in its date, eternal in its guise— 

The vision is so lovely that I feel 

My heart endued with beauty like its own, 
And taking an indissoluble seal 

From what is here a moment, and is gone ; 
It Kies so soft on the full-breasted storm, 
New born o’the middle air, and dewy-pure, 
And tricked in nature’s choicest garniture ; 
What can be seen of lovelier dye or form ? 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


‘“« The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
the dust of gold, or the least sy arks of diamcnds.”— Tillotson. 





Prorerty Tax.—It is said, that the Venetians had a property-tax 
of ten per cent, many centuries ago. 


Suicut Tenure or Frienpsuip.—A word ill taken obliterates 
ten years’ merit. The last action carries it: not the best and most 


frequent offices, | ut the most recent and present do the work.— 
Montaigne. 


— The reason of a thing is not to be enquired after till you are 
sure the thing itself be so. We commonly are at “ What’s the 
reason of it?” before we are sure of the thing. It was an ex. 
cellent question of my Lady Cotton, when Sir Kobert Cotton was 
magnifying’ of a shoe, which was Moses’s or Noah’s, and wondering 
at the strange shape and fashion of it, “But, Mr Cotton,” says 
she, “are you sure it is a shoe ?””—Selden. 

An Ecc estasticaAL Parapise.—From thence I proceeded to 
Bonn, a pleasant town near the Rhine, about twelve miles south- 
east of Cologne. The palace, which is spacious and superb, has 
from every part of the font a view from the Rhine, at a distance 
of about two miles, across a delightful garden both extensive and 
magnificent, lost to the right and left in the expanse of a level 
fruitful country. Beyond the Rhine appears a sweep of very high 
hills, dispersed and retiring in noble disorder, covered with trees, 
verdure, and, in appearance, round towers, and the ruins of great 
buildings. To the rear, there is nothing to be seen but the town, 
about a couple of miles in circumference, well enough built, anda 
country full of trees and corn. The present Elector is Maximilian, 
the Emperor’s brother. The world, and that enchanting seat 
weighed more with him ‘than the pleasures of a nuptial bed ; for 
you know the electors of Bonn are always ecclesiastics. I stayed 
but one day there. The morning we left it, we saw him at a 
distance in the fgarilens,—a book in his hand—I suppose reading 
his morning breviary,—with some fine-looking women. He saw 
at once we were strangers, approached, and addressed us with that 
familiar easy politencss that so eminently marks his character. He 
was in his usual dress (black), quite plain and simple; his size 
about five feet eight inches; pretty fat; his face long, ruddy, and 





While all the groves assume a ghastly stain, 
Caught from the leaden rack and shining rain.’ 


TO FORESTS. 
‘ Ye mighty forests, deep and old, 
With knotty stems and towering shade, 
That, where the lordly streams are rolled, 
A dense and matted gloom have made : 


Your arms are rife with germs of life, 

Your heads receive the rushing wind: 
With lingering sweeps the night-breeze creeps 
O’er your thick robes and wrinkled rind: 
Ye stand like shrouds before the clouds, 
That hold the sunset of mid-June— 

And darker still, when o’er the hill 
Creeps the pale dawning of the moon. 
O then the soft suffiusion clear 
Peers over your enormous screen, 
The skies are white with silver light, 
How grand the shade! how sweet the sheen! 
And when the sun’s first rosy line 
Is drawn i’th’east—thro’ every glade 
A glow with golden dews ye shine, 
And orange tints your depths pervade.’ 


[To be concluded.} 


* We must object to the simile of the snow-flake, as not harmonious and | 


seasonable. 


A Fase Posrrion.—Marcel was a. dancing-master, and the 
first posture-master of his day. He used to say that none but the 
English possessed dignity enough for dancing well. He was so 
wrapt up in the sublimity of his art, that he would not pardon the 
least inelegance of posture. In his latter days, he was in very 
reduced circumstances, and severely afflicted with the gout. A 
young lady, who had been one of his pupils, prevailed with her 
father to obtain him a pension from the king, and she was deputed 
to present it to him, She ran up to his chair, her eyes sparkling 
with joy, and put it into his hand. He immediately threw it from 
him, and said, “ Go, and take it up, Mademoiselle, and present it 
to me, as I taught you.” She burst into tears, and obeyed. “1 
consent to take it now, and thank you; but your elbow was not 
quite rounded enough.”—Dramatic Table-Talk.—[This is the way 


in which the graces of nature are destroyed by the formality of 


art, and women are first rendered artificial, and then censured for 
not being natural. M. Marcel, who was so desirous of a theatrical 
presentation of his pension, deserved to have it in theatrical coin ; 
and however faulty might be the position of the young lady’s elbow, 
one cannot help thinking that her heart was in the right place. | 


an aquiline nose. He is lower and grosser than the Emperor; but 
a family likewise is discernible. His revenue is very inconsiderable; 
and keeps in pay no more than about fifty soldiers ; but he is sincerely 
beloved by his subjects, for his simplicity, benevolence, and justice. 
| His affability led him to ask many questions about England, the 
| Royal Family, Ireland, &c. He pressed Captain Hall and me to 
dine with him ; but our engagement had heen fixed with a public 
carriage, and we were obliged to leave himself and his ladies in 
full enjoyment of their Paradise, in order to proceed to Coblentz 
— Descriptive Journey, &c. by a Young Nobleman. 1786. 


Curistian Hummary.—The King of Portugal upon his first arn 
val at Queluz, observed some chairs placed m one of the state 
apartments. “ What is all this 7” said he, “ What is all{this ? How 
came these chairs here 7” The attendants replying that they were 
intended for the use of the Cortes, when they came to pay their 
duty to their Majesty, he quickly rejoined, “ The Cortes! Take them 
away instantly! No person shall ever use a chair m my presence!” 
| All the Royal Family have hitherto heen approached on the knee 
only ; and a Portuguese lady and her daughters, in rather delicate 
health, complained to me very lately, that it was always so great @ 
fatigue to them to pay a visit tothe Queen and Princesses in their 
own apartments, that they usually went to bed immediately after 
their return from the royal presence, and this in consequence of 
their being obliged to remain kneeling the whole time that these 
high personages chose to prolong the conversation !—AMrs Baillie’s 
Letters from Lisbon in i821, 1822, and 1623. 








Tue Wrone Triemenanr—ror a Time —The thesis which 
Ramus maintained in order to obtain his degree of Master of Arts, 
gave great offence to the world, He proposed to maintain this pro- 
position, £ That the doctrines of Aristotle were false.” His success 
in this dispute emboldened him, and inspired him with the desire to 
probe to the bottom the philosophy of Aristotie, and to combat it 
vigorously. The first two works he published on this matter 
caused great broils in the university of Paris. He was cited before 
the criminal court, as a man who wished to overturn both religion 
and science. Francis the First must needs meddle in the dis- 
pute; after a very partial examination of the doctrine of Ramus, 
his books were interdicted throughout the kingdom, and he 
| was condemned to abstain from teaching philosophy any more. 
His enemies manifested their joy in the most surprising man- 
ner. The taking of a great city, or the gaining of an important 
hattle could not have caused more ado. At the theatre even, 
Ramus was ridiculed in a variety of ways, amidst the acclamations 
and applauses of the Peripatetics.—{Peter Ramus was born m the 
year 1515 and died in 1575. Not many years after, the celebrated 
Lord Bacon gave the death-blow to the ascendancy of Aristotle; 
and it is a curious circumstance, and no less instructive to majorities 
than encouraging to those who may happen to be in a smal 
minority on questions of importance, that Ramus is now believed 
to have been right, and might now, in the same city, maintain his 
doctrines without even an opponent.—F, F.} : 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITICIN THE EXAMINER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Davxt Lane.—Brutus; Perfection; and Masaniello. 
Covgnt GarpgNn.—Fazio.—Married Lovers.—And Comrades and Friends. 





Orympic THEATRE. 

We are sorry to be again under the necessity of finding fault with 
a new piece at this pleasant little theatre; but we have no praise 
to bestow on the Duke fora Day, except that some parts of the 
wusic are pretty. Its best support is in Madame Vesrris’s legs. 
The piece, it seems by the play-bills, is taken from a French opera 
entitled Le Nouveau Seigneur, the music of which is by BoreLprev. 
Mr Livivs has adapted the music, and added an overture and other 
music of his own composition and adaptation. ‘* Which is which” 
we cannot decide; for the bill is somewhat obscure on this head : 
and the overture, we are sorry to say, we missed.—({To those, by 
the way, who object to our making these confessions, we can only 
observe, that they will at least serve to shew the conscience 
with which we criticize what we do see. To which we may 
add, that we feel it right for the author or other persons con- 
cerned to have the benefit of such confessions.| We repeat, 
therefore, that some of the music is very pretty: indeed, the 
whole of it, that we heard, may be so characterized. Two or 
three of the passages have even an air of pleasing novelty, not 
unworthy the name of the French composer. Whether Mr 
Livius had any share in these or not, we cannot say, as we met 
with no book of the songs; but at all events, the music is credit- 
able to his taste. 

For the rest we have not a syllable of approbation. Amicus Livius, 
amica Vestris ; at magis amica Veritas. Uf the Duke for a Day is 
taken from Le Nouveau Seigneur, words as well as music, and the 
original piece is a good one, then the translator in his abridgment 
(for the French. piece is called an “ opera”) must by some unfor- 
tunate accident have left out all the vivacity and retained the dull- 
ness. The plot is told in few words, and there is no dialogue worth 
speaking of. A young Duke (Mr HonceEs) is going to visit a seat 
of his ancestors, where he has never been before, and is preceded 
by his page (Madame Vestris) who takes it into his head to per- 
sonate his master. The Page is accordingly honoured in that 
character : he receives the homage of the Seneschal and the villa- 
gers ; gives a dinner; and takes likings to the pretty girls. The 
real Duke meanwhile arrives in secret, and watches him; and one 
or two equivoques take place between him and his unconscious 
tenants. 
Antoine, areasonable proper fellow (Mr Newcomne) who loves 
and is beloved by Aline (Miss Sypney); the other, Blaize (Mr 
CoorEeR) a ninny and a butt, who loves her in vain. Antoine has 
the disguised Duke’s good-will for his marriage ; but the Page, who 


has taken a liking to Aline, thinks proper to prefer Blaize for her | 
husband. The reader naturally thinks that something might be made | 


of all this in the dialogue ; but there is nothing. The page is a little bit 
of a Don Juan; that is all; and he is performed by Madame 
Vestris, which is much: but it will not do. 
mended by a payment of gold, which the Seneschal comes to pay to 
the pretended Duke, ‘and which mightily tempts his Grace to be a 
thief. Dukes have been thieves before now, and pages too; but 
people do not go to a theatre to learn humanities no higher than 
the contempt of stealing; and we are ashamed for the gallant 
Page, both when he is tempted, and when he overcomes the tempta- 
tion. To conclude, the Duke makes his appearance in the middle 
of the dinner given by his mimic ; and the due fright and forgiveness 
terminate in a chorus. 

Madame Vestris looks, acts, and sings in her usual pleasing 
manner ;—she has a pretty page’s dress, and a cap with a feather 
curling round behind it and caressing the back part of her neck 
in a most refined fashion; and then we need not say, how 
Meritorious is her leg. * It was the first time, by the way, for some 


years, that we had seen her leg; and after the late noise made about 
it in the sculptors’ shops, the sight had all the intensity of a first 
vision. It is a most gracefully turned piece of nature’s workman- 
ship, there is no doubt; though we may suggest to the fair pro- 
prietor, that dark-laced boots do not set it off so well, as if the shoe 
and the legging were of one colour. Nature has not given the 
ladies fair calves, and inky feet and ancles. A leg, to be seen at its 
best, should appear all of one hue, like the real leg, or that of a 
statue. A white shoe, with a white rose in it, we take to be the 
foot plus ultra. 

Good, however, as the singing and acting of Madame Vestris is, 
and exemplary her leg, we must caution her how she bestows them 
upon dull pieces. She is always sure of a certain degree of applause, 
especially when she asks for it at the fall of the curtain; but the 
impression she leaves, on occasions like the present, is that she has 
been helping an indifferent production, not that the production has 
added to her stock ; and this is not to the advantage of her theatre. 


ST 








Tata on TueatricaAL Costume.—* Every actor ought to be his 
own tutor,” says Talma. “If he has not in himself the necessary 
faculties for expressing the passions, and painting characters, all the 
lessons in the world cannot give them to him.”—After some re- 
marks on the importance of correct costume on the stage, this 
tragedian observes,“ The theatre ought to offer to youth, in some 
measure, a course of living history; and does not this negligence 
[of costume] give him entirely false notions of the habits and man- 
ners of the historical characters whom tragedy revives ? I remember 
very well that, in my youth, the reading of history presented to my 
imagination the kings and princes, as I had seen them on the stage ; 
I figured to myself Bayard elegantly dressed in a chamois-coloured 
coat, without a beard, and powdered and frizzed like a _petit-maitre 
of the eighteenth century: Casar I pictured to my mind, tightly 
buttoned in a white satin coat, and his long flowing locks tied with 
rosettes of riband.” 


GaminG is said to have been invented by the Lydians, when 
under the pressure of great famine: to divert themselves from their 
sufferings, they contrived dice, balls, tables, &c. “ More likely,” 
says a learned censor, “the passage ought to be otherwise trans- 
lated, ‘the Lydians, having contrived dice, balls, and tables, were 
reduced to great famine, and to extreme sufferings, &c.’ ’”— Montaigne 





The matter is not | 


seems tu be well aware of the evils of gaming, and gives us the 
| reason why he relinquished it. “T used (says he) to like formerly 
| games of chance with cards and dice ; but of that folly | have long 
' been cured, merely because I found that whatever good counte- 
| nance I put on when I lost, I did not feel my vexation the less.” — 
Father le Compte, in his Travels in China, says, “ Gaming is equally 
| prohibited among the common people and the mandarins, and yet 
this does not hinder their playing, and frequently losing all they 
have—their lands, houses, children, and even their wives, which are 
| all sometimes laid on a single card.’”’-—Shakspeare says, “ Keep a 
| gamester from the dice, and a good student from his book, and it is 
wonderful.’”—Lord Bacon, says, “‘ A gamester, the greater master 
he is of his art, the worse man he is.”—And Addison says, “* Could 
we look into the mind of a common gamester; we should see it 
full of nothing but trumps and matadores; his slumbers haunted 
| with kings, queens, and knaves.” 


Tue Laneuace or Precious Stones.—In Poland every indi- 
vidual is supposed to be born under the influence of some partic- 
| ular destiny or fate, which it is impossible for him’ to ‘avoid. The 


The Seneschal has two nephews, one of the name of month of his nativity has a mysterious connection with one 


‘of the known precious stones, and when a_ person wishes 
to make the object of his affections an acceptable present, 
a ring is invariably given, composed of the jewel by which the 
| fate of that object is imagined to be determined and 
described. For instance, if a woman is born in January, her ring 
must be a jacynth or a garnet, for these stones belong to that 
peculiar month of the year, and express constancy and fidelity. 
I saw a list of them all, which was given by a Polander to a lady 
who allowed me to copy it:— 

January - Jacynth or Garnet.—Constancy and fidelity in every 

engagement. 
Amethyst.—This month and stone preserves mortals 


from strong passions, and ensures them peace of 
mind, 


February - 





March - Bloodstone.—Courage and success in dangers and 
hazardous enterprises. 

April - - Sapphire or Diamond.—Repentance and innocence. 

May - - Emerald.—Success in love. 

June - + Agate.—-Long life and health. 

July - - Cornelian or Ruby.—The forgetfulness or the cure of 


evils springing from friendship or love. 

August - Sardonyx.—Conjugal fidelity. 

September Chrysolite.—Preserves from, or cures folly. 

October - Acquamarine, or Opal.—Misfortune and hope. 

November Topaz.—Fidelity and friendship. 

December Turquoise, or Malakite.—The most brilliant success 
and happiness in every circumstance, of life; the 
turquoise has also the property of securing friendly 
regard ;—hence the old saying, that “ he who pos- 
sesses a turquoise, will always be sure of friends.” — 





Baillie’s Lisbon in 1821, &c. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 








An Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO. 








} i} [By Cimarosa.] 

t) Principal Characters by Madame SIGL VESPERMANN, 

i Miss FANNY AYTON, Mademoiselle FILIANI, Signor DAVID, 

H | MrE.SEGUIN, and Signor LABLACHE. 
| After which, a New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir WaLtER Scort’s Novel of 
i KENILWORTH. 
i [By M. DesnHayes. 

The Music by Signor Costa. 


The Principal Characters by Mademowelle Brocard, Mademoiselle Kaniel, 

j Mademoiselle Clara, Mademoiselle Proche, Mademoiselle Zoe Beaufere, 
and Madame Montessu, 

i\} Mesdames J. Mersie, De Vis, Coupotte, Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, 
tt Lydia, Clari, &c. 
M. Lefebvre, M. Simon, M. Emile, M. Gouriet, 
| M.O’Brien, M. Edouard, M. George, M. D’Albert, 
\ and M. Paul. 
I 


With an efficient and numerous Corps de Ballet. 


M. Venafra, 
M. Bertram, M. Hunt, 





| THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 








f The Comedy of 

i THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

ili (By Mr Sueripan.] | 

i} Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER Lady Sopot, Mrs FAUCIT. | 
Mrs Candour, Mrs ORGER Maria, Miss FAUCIT. Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. | 


\ Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN 
H Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY 
Careless, Mr YARNOLD. Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, 
Moses, Mr WEBSTER Trip, Mr BALLS. Snake, Mr THOMPSON 
Sir Harry, _— a Song) Mr SINCLAIR. 
John, Mr HONNE William, MrC. JONES. 
First Gentleman, Mr BAST. Second Gentleman, Mr 8S. JONES. 


Previous to the Comedy, G. Onslow’s Overture to ‘ Alcade de La Vega.’ 


Sir Oliver Surface, 
Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK. 
Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT 


MrDOWTON. 


After which, 


A DIVERTISEMENT. 
Principal Dancers, Mademoiselles Celeste and Constance, Miss Baseke, Miss | 
Barnett, and Madlle. R. Guet. 
Misses Ballin, Lane, M‘Henry, Lydia. 
Mesdames, Gear, Vallancey, W age Griffiths, A. Jones, Claire, Webster. 
r Gilbert, 
Messrs. Bartlett, Baker, Wieland, Chikini, Downe, Stanley, Roffey, and B urdett 





To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
(By Mr W. Barrymore.] H 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. | 
Columbines, Misses Barnett and Baseke. Harlequin, Mr Howell, | 
Pantaloon, MrT. Blanchard, Clowns, Messrs Southby and E. J. Parsloe. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. | 
Scene 1.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—III. nape Deck of the Spanker.—IV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed. 
VII. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the | 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood. X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.— XII. Nur 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers —XIV. The Diorama.- 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Ulustrative of the Union of the Waters. | 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanrie.p. 
The Various Views will Baghe, oe Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS | 
THE SIMPLON. 
iid Town of Sion (in the Valois). “Y alley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon. iene of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.— Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.— Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands 





To-morrow, no Performance. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Opera of 
CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 
Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY. Clorinda, Miss CAWSE. 


Thisbe, Miss HUGHES. Fairy Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Felix, Mr HUNT. Baron Pumpolino, MrG. PENSON. 
Alidoro, MrG. STANSBURY. Dandini, Mr MORLEY. 
Pedro, Mr KEELEY. 


After the Opera, Mozart's Overture to ‘ La Clemenza di Tito.’ 
Previous to ‘Teddy the Tiler,’ Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Zauberflote.’ 


After which, an Interlude, ealled 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
(By Mr Lunn.) 


Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. Tree, Charlotte, Miss Lawrence. 


Mordaunt, Mr Diddear, Merton, Mr Duruset, Moses, Mr keeley. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
i: TEDDY THE TILER. 
i Lady Dunderford, Mrs Daly, Oriel, Miss Lawrence, 


Flora, Miss Nelson, Julia, Mrs Brown, Ladies, Mesds. Perry and Appleton. 
i Lord Dunderford, Mr Evans, Henry, Mr Duruset, 
i Frederick, Mr Baker, Bombardine, MrHenry, Mr Scrivener, Mr Turnour, 
it Teddy Mulowney, the Tiler, Mr Power, 
; Tim, Mr Addison, Stiff, Mr Mears, Apewell, Mr Irwin, Constable, Mr Fuller, 
j Richard, Mr Heath. 


i» ———_. 


Tomorrow, A Grand Musical Performance. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


THE, KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. ~ Mrs DALY. 
Astragalus, Mr YAT 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel ini, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 
After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
KIND INTENTIONS. 
Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr He : 
Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr eam 
To conclude with, an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called 


BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE. 
The Music arranged by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, 





Mrs Beaumont, 








Mr Yates, Mr Downe, Mr J. Reeve, Mr Sanders, Mr Charles, Mr Wisp, 
Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, 
Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, MrV. Webster, MrS. Smith. 
ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
A Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE 
{From M. Scriser’s “ BaIseR AU *eiaaall 
The Music, by C. EF. Hort 
The Characters by Miss STUART, Miss FITZ W "ALTER, iss SIDNEY, 


Mr SPAGNOLETTI, Mr NEW COMBE, and Mr COLLIE ER. 
After which, an entirely new Burletta, in One Act, called 
DUKE FOR A DAY. 
The Music by B. Livius, Esq. 
Aline, Miss Sidney. The Duke de Valmont, Mr Hodges. Julian, Madame Veestris. 
e Seneschal, Mr W. Vining. Antoine, Mr Newcombe. 
Blaize, Mr Cooper. Jerome, Mr Worrell. Servants, Retainers, &c. 


To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION. 
[By MrC. Dance.) 
The Characters by Miss Stuart, Miss Pincott, Miss Kabrey, Miss Berresford, 
Mr Raymond, Mr Cooper, Mr W. Vining, Mr Coates, and Mr Worrell. 
Mr Young, and Mr Hitchinson. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr Puancue and Mr C,. Danea.] 


Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame Vestris. 


SURREY "THEATRE. 








An entirely New Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE FIRE RAISER, OR THE HAUNTED MOOR. 
The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C, POOLE, Miss JORDAN, 
| Miss NICOL, MrOSBALDISTON, MrALMAR, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr HONNER, 
Mr ©, HIL L, MrGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, MrROGERS, 
Mr ASBURY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS. 


After which, an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 
“3s WIN G.” 
[By J. Aereo and C, Z. Barnett.) 

Principal Characters by Miss Vincent, Mies Rume ons, Mr Vale, MrC. Hit, 
Mr Honner, Mr Williams, Mr Rogers, Mr Gough, Mr Asbury, Messrs. Young, Mec, 
To conclude with an entirely new Nautical Melo-Drama, to be called 
THE WATER WITCH. 

The Music by Mr Blewitt. 

The Characters by Miss Somerville, Miss M.C. Poole, Mr Ost aldiston, 
Mr Williams, MrVale, MrHonner, Mr Rogers, Mr Ransford, 
Messrs Hobbs, ne, Grammer, Woolf, Tully, &c. 


QUEEN’S THE ATRE, 
TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 
in One Act, called 


HUSBAND. 
Miss SINCLAIR, Miss GARRIC 


A Comic Entertainment, 
EVERY BODY'S 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER, 
Miss STOHWASSER, Miss WELLS, Miss LAWS, MrSMITH, Mr TLBURY, 
Mr MUNROE, MrBARNETI, and Mr GREEN 
After which, a Farcical Entertainment, entitled : 
THE MERRY WIVES OF BARBICAN. 
The Music, by Mr Harroway. 
The Characters by Mrs Humby, Miss Wells, Miss Garrick, Miss Stohweseer, 
Miss Brothers, MrsGarrick, and Mr J. Russell 
To which will be added, a New Comic Piece, in Two pom entitled 
TACT 
[By M. BaRnett.| 
The Music , by J. Barnett. 
The Characters by Miss Stohwasser, Mrs Humby, Mr Smith, 
Mr Spencer, Mr Forrester, Mr Tilbury, Mr Taylor, 
and Mr J. Russell. 
To conclude with a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 
From Gay’s Serenata. With HaANDEL’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Portrsr. 
Princ C ag acters by Miss Vernon, Mrs Garrick, irs Humby, Mr Bennett, 
ir J. Ruussell, Mr Spencer, Mr. Smith, Mr Munroe, 
Mr G. Lejune, and Mr EF. Seguin. 
And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, 


Mr Munroe, 
Mr J. Conquest, 


Hutton, Cadwell, 4&e. 


CosurG THeatre.—De L’Orme—The Old Oak Chest. 
_— T he Death of Christophe. 








Published by J. Onw HYN, 4 Cat herine , street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Cuappet.—Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regentstreet ; J.Fietp, 16 Air street, Piec adilly ; Mansa, 149 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel ; at Epers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; ‘and by all Book- sellers and Newamen. 
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